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ITH midsummer heat upon us it is a little hard to 
W bring one’s mind to the serious business of 
chronicling the passing caprices of Dame 

| Fashion. 

Naturally it is the summer gown that first attracts our 
attention. It is a marvel with its embroideries, its laces, its 
many and varied trimmings. The plaited skirt is almost 

universal. One sees it in all fabrics from the sheerest lawn to piqué, 
canvas and light weight woolens. Often it is further trimmed with in- 
crustations of lace upon the stitched plaits, and ruffles and flounces are a 
matter of course. The most popular waist is the bolero cut off at the 
waist line or a waist producing the bolero effect by the fall of the bloused 
portion which is caught in at the waist by a belt. 

All trimmings have narrow ribbons introduced into their composition. 
These are either moire or velvet. Fancy designs in taffetas, dotted effects 
in velvet, rosettes of ribbon and lace are used wherever they can possibly 
be put. 

Taffetas is the most important material of the season. All the great 
French couturiers are turning out marvels in it; long straight coats of 
beige taffetas have replaced the covert coat of heavy cloth, other long 
coats of Empire design are richly trimmed with velvet and used when 
driving even in hot weather. It is safe to say that with the first approach 
of cool weather these coats will achieve unbounded popularity. 

The general tendency of the style is toward those in favor during the 
second Empire. The simple sleeves with the full cuffs of soft mousseline, 
the long taffetas coats trimmed with black velvet are all in the style of 
the Empire or the Restoration. The exception to this is the short bolero 
with its revers and its many tuckings. This, however, is undergoing a pro- 
nounced change. It has been found that it rides up and refuses to re- 
main in position with its short back in no way attached to the body of the 
dress and the result is that many of the new gowns have the bolero firmly 
fastened to the waist and forming part of it in the back, where it is 
rounded or shaped in many fanciful ways, the edges richly trimmed with 
applications of passementerie. 

For evening wear, except for débutantes, women cling to the rich silks 
and satins that have had so long a season of repose. Despite every effort 
of the great dressmakers to cause the adoption of the frou-frou class of 
fabrics for evening wear they have not succeeded. Satin, brocade, and 
kindred materials remain the favorites even for dancing costumes. The 
rich soft folds have an attraction which cannot be resisted. They cer- 
tainly have a beauty of line which is unsurpassed for elegance and sim- 
plicity. The only trimmings used on them are a few yards of old lace 
emerging from the décolleté and held by jeweled clasps. 

Quite the reverse is the style for home wear, when receiving one’s 
friends in an informal fashion. Here there cannot be too much frou- 
frou. Linens and muslins, plaited, ruffled, trimmed with miles of lace, 
with embroideries, incrustations, etc., lined with other muslins, these are 
the rage. And for them the fichu remains ever a favorite adornment. 
Voluminous fabots and big belts fastened with large buttons will trim 
all simple toilettes of taffetas and surah for wear at garden parties and 
little dinners at restaurants. 
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The straight front corset 
has caused quite a change in 
the adjustment of the waist. 
It is no longer possible to 
wear a round waist or, in 


Y] 


Gg 


My 


fact, any which goes in under 

the bust. A _ straight line 

from the bust to a point sev- 

eral inches below the waist 

line is de rigueur for the front of the corsage. This gives a very 
pretty effect, making the waist look very round and small, the bust 
seem larger and the stomach flat. The many women who have too 
small a bust will find it necessary to have some artificial assistance 
in obtaining the beautiful form desired, but we advise them not 
under any circumstances to use padding. There are many contri- 
vances which are properly shaped and which do not press upon the 
person which are far better and entirely harmless. These can be 
resorted to while gymnastics are doing the work of natural de- 
velopment. 

A natural result of the freedom of movement which woman has 
become accustomed to with the low corset and the short skirt is a 
marked change in the tailor-made garment. It will fit as closely as 
ever, but even more perfectly. The shoulders will be enlarged so as 

to have a fine free effect, and the basque will be banished as it is very un- 
graceful with the present hip movement resulting from the latest shape 
of the corset. En revanche, the style of the costume, will be more severe 
and military than ever before. Black and blue will be pronounced favor- 
ites for color and braiding in military style will be favored. Nattiness 
will be the most marked feature of the tailor-made gown, and this will 
extend even to the coiffure which is already much more simple than ever 
before, crimps and frizzes being out of favor and only a little fluff in front 
being considered correct. : 

Not even in the tailor skirt will the habit back be worn. It is as dead as 
a thing well can be, and when seen looks antiquated and ungraceful. 
There is, however, a wide selection in the line of skirts. Perhaps the 
favorite model will have the back in a double underlaid box plait, which 
produces the effect of a box-plait in the middle with a small fan plait on 
each side of it; the box-plait itself is less worn than formerly, but it is 
by no means out of date, even the fourreau of last season is still used, but 
much modified. The clinging effect is not cultivated; it was not graceful 
at any time, nor was it ever comfortable, and woman has become so 
sensible in this latter nineteenth century that she declines to see the 
beauty of discomfort. 

A decided novelty and one which it is safe to say will not be adopted 
by everybody is the princess plastron. This is an ornamental piece for 
the front of the waist cut in one piece with the front gore of the skirt. 
It may be pushed in a little like the gathers at the base of an apron bib and 
held by bow or buckle, but the fact that it is in one with the skirt must 
not for an instant be concealed. Naturally this necessitates the use of a 
second piece for the waist as the plastron is more ornamental than 
useful. 

The new sleeves give a real touch of novelty to costumes. They are not 
as tight as they have been, although many close fitting models are still 
seen. The very newest have a few plaits at the shoulder, and the great ma- 
jority end at the elbow. Where they do not they are finished with a turn 
back cuff just as the elbow sleeves are. This cuff is called by many 
names, but whatever it may be it is the thing. The bouffant effect below 
the elbow where the little cuff is placed is very pretty in light materials, 
for instance, foulard, and even in plain cloth if soft silk or very rich lace 
be used. 

One of the new color combinations is black and white. “New!” you ex- 
claim, “why, it has been in style all summer.” Yes, it has, but there is a 
new way of handling even what is not distinctly a novelty. The thing 
now is to have medallions of white let into black costumes. The white is 
sure to attract attention, and so the designs must be very handsome from 
every point of view, quality and workmanship and mode of use. 
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round at the company assembled in the spacious library—an ominous silence, the 
calm before the storm; and in another moment the storm burst. 

“It is abominable!” cried Mrs. Carsten, with a fierce energy that accorded ill with her 
handsome mourning robes. “The will must be contested; Mr. Morton was certainly mad 
when he made it.” 

“You would find it impossible to prove that assertion, Mrs. Carsten,” said the lawyer, 
coldly. “We will grant that the late Mr. Morton was eccentric, but he was as sane as you 
or I; and as there is no direct heir, he had a perfect right to leave his personal property as 
he wished.” 

“And he has left it to his secretary and his typewriter, on a condition that was doubtless 
arranged beforehand. A pretty state of affairs!” cried Mrs. Carsten furiously. 

A girl, neatly but plainly dressed in black, who had been sitting in a distant corner, 
listening with a pale, distressed face while the curious will was read, started up ‘at these 
words and confronted the irate matron. She was a very pretty girl, evidently a lady. The 
color had fled from her cheeks and lips, and her big gray eyes were full of tears; but she 
held her slight figure proudly erect, and spoke distinctly, though her voice was tremulous 
with indignation. 

“You are wrong, Mrs. Carsten! The condition was not arranged beforehand, and it will 
never be fulfilled!” 

“Indeed!” sneered Mrs. Carsten, with a glance of withering contempt. “And, pray, what 
does the other interested person say? Is Mr.—er—Trainor also willing to let this superb 


' | ‘HERE was a dead silence as the lawyer’s clear, official tones ceased, and he glanced 


legacy revert to the state?” 

Every one, except the poor, agitated girl, turned expectantly towards the secretary, Rich- 
ard Trainor, who stood near Mr. Dutton; but his fine face wore an inscrutable expression. 

“The terms of the will have surprised me as much as any one, but I think it will be bet- 
ter to discuss the matter in private,” he said calmly. “Do you agree with me, Mr. Dutton?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” assented the lawyer. “There is no hurry; you have six months in 
which to make up your minds.” 

“Mine is made up,” murmured Irene Winters, who was making brave efforts to restrain 
her tears. “Mr. Dutton, I don’t think my presence is required here any longer.” 

Bowing slightly to the lawyer, and ignoring Mrs. Carsten, Irene walked to the door. Dick 
Trainor sprang forward to open it, and looked at her eagerly, earnestly; but she passed 
him with averted face. 

A minute or two afterwards Mrs. Carsten and the others departed, the former tossing 
her head indignantly, and enunciating disjointed remarks concerning “scheming upstarts” 
and “doting old fools,” while the rest of the company discussed in subdued tones the strange 
freak that had led the late Mr. Morton to leave fifty thousand a year to his secretary, 
Richard Trainor, and his typewriter, Irene Winters, on the sole condition that they became 
man and wife within six months of the testator’s decease. 

Mr. Dutton held a brief consultation with Richard Trainor and then he sent a message 
by a servant asking Miss Winters if she was able to see him. She received him in the pretty 
sitting-room that had been‘hers since she entered the service of her late employer. 

“Dear Mr. Dutton, this is terrible,’ Irene said as she rose to meet the lawyer. “Mr. Mor- 
ton was always like a father to me. I’m sure he loved me as a daughter! What could 
have induced him to lay this—this humiliation on me?” 

“I don’t quite see where the humiliation comes in, my dear young lady,” responded the 
lawyer, with a kindly twinkle in his eyes. “If Mr. Morton loved you as a daughter—and he 
did—he loved Dick Trainor as a son. Latterly it was the dearest wish of his life that you 
two might be married. Now, come, my dear Miss Winters, think it over quietly. I have 
known Dick Trainor since he was a boy, and know him for a true gentleman in every 
sense of the word, a worthy descendant of an ancient and honorable line, a husband any 
woman might be proud of; while, on the other hand—well, I can only say that if I had been 
Dick’s age, I should have envied his good fortune—the personal, not the financial, part of 
it,” he concluded with a gallant little bow. 

The ghost of a smile flitted over Irene’s wan face. 

“Ah, you would have been different, Mr. Dutton,” she said graciously. “But my mind is 
made up; I will have nothing to do with this scheme—it is hateful to me.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined Dutton good humoredly, “I’m not going to try and influence you 
in any way; after all, it rests between the two of you. But I think you ought to give Mr. 
Trainor an opportunity of—shall we say, stating his view of the case?” 

Irene hesitated for a moment, and then answered, “You are right. I will see him now, 
if you will send him to me. The sooner it is over the better.” 

Left alone, Irene paced the room restlessly. 

“T will not be bought and sold like a bale of goods,” she murmured passionately. “If he 
had cared for me it would have been so different—but now——” 

She paused by the window and stood looking out with affected nonchalance as Dick 
entered the room. He advanced as far as the table, and then stopped, looking at the slight 
figure standing so haughtily aloof, and the defiant poise of the shapely head. 

“This is a very ridiculous and embarrassing affair,” Irene said coldly, finding that she was 
expected to speak first; but she did not turn her head, and the remark really might have 
been addressed to the birds outside. 
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“Embarrassing? Yes,” he assented lamely. 

“You heard my decision in the library just now?” Irene continued, still 
addressing herself to the window pane. “It is impossible that the condi- 
tions can be fulfilled.” 

A spasm as of pain crossed his handsome face, but his voice was calm 
and steady as he replied: 


“Yes, it seems rather impossible; but is it not a pity that Mr. Morton’s 
generous intention should be frustrated—that practically no one should 
benefit by his magnificent bequest ?” 

Irene turned at last, and faced him with flashing eyes. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded haughtily. 

He drew a step nearer to her, and spoke earnestly and impressively. 

“Miss Winters, you, like myself, know what poverty is. You have told 
me what your life was before you obtained the position our late bene- 
factor offered you. Are you willing to return to that life? To sit at a 
desk all day, and go home at night to a lonely, cheerless room ?—perhaps 
to want work and not know where your next meal was to come from? 
Forgive me if I speak plainly; you know I speak truth.” 

“Yes, I know; but I say again I would rather—a thousand times rather 
—go back to that wretched life; I would rather starve than fulfil the con- 
ditions of this hateful will!” 

“But you forget,” he persisted. “You are not the only person con- 
cerned. I am equally interested in the matter.” 

“You!” 





Most men would have winced under the scorn, the utter contempt con- 
veyed in the monosyllable; but Dick Trainor met her glance steadily. 
His face was pale and sad, but it expressed no shame. 

“T propose that we should fulfil the terms of the will—no, pray hear 
me out—as a mere business arrangement. If you will honor me by 
going through the marriage ceremony with me I swear to relieve you of 
my hateful presence that same hour. Instead of earning a precarious ten 
or twelve dollars a week, you will be absolute mistress of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. Think what that means, Miss Winters, ere you 
give your decision. Think of the good you can do to others with such 
means at your disposal, before you come to a hasty decision.” 

He had touched the right spot. During the last minute or so Irene had 
heen sweeping up and down the room with the mien of an outraged queen, 
endeavoring to master her almost uncontrollable indignation. 

She paused again at her former post at the window, and remained for 
a minute in silence. 

“Very well,” she said at last, in a hard, constrained voice. “I accept 
your terms, Mr. Trainor. The details can be arranged at leisure, I pre- 
sume? I—TI need not detain you any longer.” 

She bent that haughty little head ever so slightly, and taking this as a 
sign of dismissal he went sadly away; whereupon Irene sank down on 
the window seat and cried as though her heart would break. 

The business arrangement was concluded in due course at a magistrate’s 
office, for both bride and bridegroom tacitly shrank from the mockery of a 
religious ceremony. 

Irene maintained her attitude of proud reserve, and parted from her 
husband—in name only—without betraying the slightest emotion. Soon 
afterwards she went abroad under the chaperonage of a widowed gentle- 
woman, a friend of her early poverty-stricken days. They traveled on 
the Continent for some time, then, as the winter came on, they drifted 
to Madeira, and thence back to Nice. 

’ she said to her complacent chaperon, to 
whom her word was law. “If I have to be Mrs. Trainor in America I 
shall be Irene Winters in Europe.” 

Of Dick Trainor she had seen nothing since the morning when they 
parted. 

On one delicious evening in December she sat on the verandah of the 
hotel gazing wistfully out over the sea. She was alone, for Mrs. Peterson 
was enjoying a post-prandial nap in the drawing-room. 

She did not perceive a tall figure approaching her in the moonlight, 
and started when the newcomer, Colonel Randolph, a recent arrival at the 
hotel, halted beside her chair, and spoke to her. 

“A delightful night, isn’t it, Miss Winters? I don’t know who would 
winter in England when they could come out here to this sort of thing.” 

Irene murmured something polite and incoherent, for the colonel was a 
grizzled old veteran, and did not interest her particularly. 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” continued the colonel cheerfully. 
“Now I know a fellow who might have come out with me, but who pre- 
fers to work himself to death in London. Dick Trainor always was an 
obstinate young dog.” 

“Dick Trainor!” gasped Irene. 

“Yes; do you *know him?” 

“T know his name,” she murmured. 

“Ah, possibly you have heard the story about him; most ladies love a 
bit of romance. No? Well, Dick Trainor—may I smoke? Thanks !—as 


“T shall assume my own name,’ 
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I was saying, Trainor—he’s the son of my best friend, God bless him; he 
was shot down by my side at——” 

“Yes, yes,” Irene interrupted urgently; “but what about—oh, you said 
he was working himself to death.” 

“Dick? Well, yes, something like it. You see, after he took his degree 
at Harvard he became secretary to an eccentric old man, who died and 
left him a pot of money on condition he married a little typewriting girl, 
and shared the spoil with her.” 

“Well?” breathed Irene. 

“The girl hated him, though he’s a decent lad enough; but ladies—well, 
well, we won’t go into that—anyhow, Dick persuaded her to go through 
a form of marriage, promising to take himself off immediately afterwards. 
So the girl went gaily off with her fine income, but Dick refused to touch 
a penny of his. He left America and is now in London, living in wretched 
rooms in a poky street off the Strand, 48 Strafford street, top floor, poor 
beggar, trying to keep body and soul together by doing hack literary 
work. You see, he acted entirely in the girl’s interest throughout, and 
this is where the romantic part comes in—he was in love with her all the 
time, and is breaking his heart about it. Good heavens! are you ill, Miss 
Winters ?” 

“No, no, only I—I must go in. It’s—it’s getting cold.” 

“Well, shall I see you in the morning to arrange the picnic?” 

“No. I—I’m afraid I sha’n’t be able to go. We—we start for England 
to-morrow. Good-night, Colonel Randolph.” 

And the agitated girl went in, while the colonel chuckled audibly as he 
lighted a fresh cigar. 

“That's the girl, right enough; I felt sure of it. Now I hope the young 
fools will leave off playing at cross purposes, and take the goods the gods 


provide.” 


* * * * * * *~ * 
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“Fog and frost—ugh! the regular London Christmas,” murmured Dick 
Trainor with a shiver as he looked at the window, obscured from without 
as with a murky yellow curtain, and then, turning to the table, drew a 
manuscript wearily towards him. 

“Come in,” he cried, in response to a timid knock. “Well, what is it?” 

He turned his head, and then started up with a cry. 

“Trene! No, it cannot be!” 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” murmured the girl, who came towards him with out 
stretched hands. “It is I. Dick, dear Dick, I have been so unhappy. I 
never knew—I never dreamed until Colonel Randolph told me, and then 
I came to find you. Dick, is it true? Do you—do you love me?” 

He took the beseeching hands in his and drew her to him. 


“I have loved you all the time,” he said hoarsely. “And you——?” 
“And I’ve loved you,” she sobbed; “only—only I thought you didn’t 
care, and I was so angry, so ashamed——” 


But Dick stopped the confession in an eminently satisfactory manner 

“And we'll go back to Nice for our honeymoon, and find the dear old 
colonel and tell him all about it, won’t we, Dick?” said Irene some half 
hour afterwards. 

“So we will, darling; but what about my publisher?” 

“Oh, bother your publisher; you'll have to disappoint him. After all, 
there’s nothing between you but—well, just a business arrangement!” 


~ * & 
LOVE IN INNOCENCE. 
L 


Love looked in a blushing dimple 
All on a maiden’s cheek; 

Love, the maiden dreamed was simple— 
A pretty fool and weak. 


II. 
And she laughed, “Love comes with calling, 
All at a maiden’s will”; 
Cupid in the dimple falling, 
Did wiser thoughts instil. 


III. 
Soon her modest heart did wrestle 
All with its passion’s flush; 
Still the roguish god did nestle 
Deep in the dimpled blush. 


IV. 
Then she learned to love and trifle 
All with the rogue in play; 
And the sportive elf did rifle 
Her foolish heart away. 
Cuaries LusTe, 
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DRESSY AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


(Described on page 7.) 
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LADIES’ PROMENADE GOWNS. 
(Described on this page.) F 





DRESSY AFTERNOON GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

No. gt. Afternoon gown of white canvas, 
tucked yoke, broad band of insertion at the 
lower edge; tucked sleeve with cap effect, 
piece skirt trimmed with a broad band of 
insertion above shaped flounces. 

Price of waist and skirt patterns twenty 
cents each. 

No. 92. Piqué dress, yoke of horizontal 
tucking and insertion, outlined by shaped 
bertha of piqué, lower portion of bodice and 
entire sleeve tucked vertically. Tunic skirt, 
breadths outlined by tucks and _ insertion, 
edged with narrow accordion plaited ruffle 
over deep accordion plaiting of underskirt. 

Price of waist and skirt patterns twenty 
cents each. 

No. 93. Dressy toilette of white; the yoke is 
of tucking and insertion, and over the full 
lower bodice is an embroidered bolero closed 
on the left side with bows and buckles, sleeves 
of tucking and lace edging. Piece skirt 
trimmed with broad band of embroidery above 
shaped flounce and ruffles. 

Price of waist and skirt patterns twenty 


cents each. 


LADIES’ PROMENADE GOWNS. 
(/llustrated on this page.) 

No. 94. Gown of beige foulard, fancy Eton 
with rounded revers faced with brown satin, 
Paquin sleeve, with satin cuff, lower sleeve 
and vest of cream lace. Tunic skirt, lower 
flounce plaited half its depth, tunic fitted by 
shallow stitched plaits around hips. 

Patterns of jacket and skirt twenty cents 
each. 

No. 95. White flannel skirt in-pieces 
plaited to knee depth at sides, front and back 
plain. Eton of red taffetas with large collar 
of plaited white taffetas; tight sleeve with 
plaited, turnback cuff. Worn with a white 
shirt waist and black tie. 

Patterns of jacket and skirt twenty cents 


each. 


LADIES’ FOULARD DRESSES. 
(lllustrated on page 12.) 

No. 106. Charming toilette of cream color, 
corsage cut from tucked foulard, with bolero 
draped in fichu effect in front; sleeves with 
lace edged cap. Straight-piece skirt shirred 
all around at the hips. 

Patterns of waist and skirt twenty cents 
each, 

No. 107. Blue polka dot foulard. Corsage 
with draped vest and bands of insertion which 
cross in the back; Paquin sleeve, lower por- 
tion of vest material, piece skirt fullness in 
small plaits around waist line. 

Patterns of waist and skirt twenty cents 


each. 


“Now, boys, please tell me what is total 
darkness.” 

A little boy put up his hand and said, 
“Please, sir, I know what total darkness is.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Total darkness is a black man down a dark 
cellar chasing a black cat.” 


“Isn’t it awfully difficult,” asked the inter- 
ested young lady, “to find new ideas for your 
plays?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the successful play- 


: a 
wright; “I have never tried it. 


As yet it is undetermined which is the worse 
—the man who can sing and won't, or the 
man who can’t sing and will. 
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/ RECEPTION GOWNS. 
(Wustrated on this page.) 


No. 96.—Charming costume of 
pale blue surah and black lace. 
Bodice plaited, décolletage outlined 
with insertion, fancy garniture and 
sleeve of lace, sleeve cap of plaited 
surah, Skirt laid in plaits with tunic 
effect over accordion plaited ruffle 
aheaded with lace. The patterns of 
this waist and skirt cost twenty cents 

each. 

No. 97.—Dressy gown of jet and 
chenille dotted net. Yoke very 
full, outlined with band of satin 
and lace ruffle, sleeve displaying 
shoulder. Full skirt with deep, 
shaped lace ruffle. The 
patterns of this waist 
and skirt cost twenty 


YX cents each. 
semen 





LADIES’ RECEPTION GOWNS. 
(Described on this page.) 
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LADIES’ 
RECEPTION GOWNS. 
(Lllustrated on this page.) 


No. 98. — Dressy costume, 

Louis XVI style, of Nile green 
taffetas and cream renaissance 
lace. Yoke, plastron and sleeve of 
lace, cavalier cuff of same. Front 
panel of skirt and double flounces of 
lace. The patterns of this waist and 

skirt cost twenty cents each. 

No. 99.—Reception dress of pink 
satin and ivory lace. Waist with 
| tucked bolero effect outlined with 
\ lace, lace collar, tucked elbow 
sleeve. Skirt tucked in groups, 

lace insertion at lower edge. 

The patterns of this waist 

and skirt cost twenty cents 





LADIES’ RECEPTION GOWNS. 
(Described on this page.) 
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LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on this page.) 

No. 100. shirt waist of 
plaid French gingham. The back is 
arranged with two side plaits and 
collar, 


Pretty 


the front, which has no 
crosses over to one side and is gath- 
ered top and bottom. The sleeves 
are of the bishop model with a frill 
at the wrist. 


The pattern costs twenty cents. 


No. 101. Charming model for 
linene, piqué or other material with 
considerable body. It is corded ver- 
tically and trimmed at the neck with 
a large collar opening over a tucked 
chemisette. The sleeve is also 
tucked and finished at the wrist with 
a narrow cuff. 

The pattern of this waist costs 


twenty cents. 


The simplest of models 


No. 102. 
and one of the prettiest. The right 
side crosses over the left fastening 
a slight distance below the line of 


the shoulder with three straps. The 


back is plain except for a shaped 
band of insertion continuing over 
from the front. The sleeves are 


quite loose ending in a narrow cuff. 


The pattern of this waist costs 


twenty cents. 


LADIES’ PROMENADE TOI- 
LET TES. 
(lllustrated on page 13.) 


street dress 


No 108 


of beige canvas 


Charming 

Waist the sailor 
a large fancy col- 
Skirt 
plain in front and boxplaited at the 
back in double fan plait. 


blouse style, with 


lar and a tucked chemisette. 


sides ; 
The patterns of this waist and 
skirt cost twenty cents each. 
No. 109. White brilliantine gown 
trimmed with 
Over a silk shirt-waist is 


straps of dark blue 
taffetas 
a blouse jacket not quite closing, cut 
away in rounded outline at the top, 
where a sailor collar extends from 
just below the shoulders backward 
across them. Two straps also trim 
The sleeve stops at the 
back cuff 
which protrudes the sleeve of the 
shirt. The skirt has a plain front, 
the sides and back having a gradu- 
ated flounce added to them at about 
depth. A taffetas 
heading and two. other 


the blouse. 


elbow in a turn below 


knee strap of 


torms a 


straps are placed above it. The 
back is laid in an inverted box plait. 
The pattern of this waist and 


skirt cost twenty cents each. 


No. 110. Walking costume for 
lady or young girl. The waist is 
slightly bloused having a yoke 


trimmed with braid and_ finished 
with straps round its lower outline. 
A plastron adorns the front. The 
skirt is in six gores and has also a 
circular flounce added to it. 


The patterns of this waist and 


skirt cost twenty cents each. 
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LADIES’ 
SHIRT-WAISTS 


(Described 
on this page. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(Illustrated on pages 14 and 15.) 


No. 111. Plain pink lawn. Skirt 
entirely untrimmed; waist arranged 
for guimpe and_ sleeves; fancy 


pointed bertha trimmed with rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon and edged 
with lace. 

The pattern of this dress costs 
twenty cents. 

No. 112. Pale 
skirt with three rows of cream val- 
enciennes insertion and narrow ruf- 


green organdie; 


fle edged with valenciennes. Full 








front 
insertions of 

bertha and 
sleeve puff edged with the same lace. 
dress costs 


waist with tiny bolero in 


trimmed with two 
cream valenciennes ; 
The pattern of this 
twenty cents. 
No. 113. Girls’ dress with full 
pointed yoke over which the left 
front joins the right on one side 


with considerable fullness. Plain 
full skirt trimmed with straps of 
iace. 


The pattern of this dress costs 
twenty cents. 


No. 114. Dress of figured silk; 


deep yoke all over lace extending in 
deep points over a section of plain 
tucked silk which runs all round the 
bodice, below it is a full portion of 
figured silk. The sleeves are of al- 
ternate bands of tucking and silk. 
The skirt is ornamented with three 
inset bands of plain silk tucked. 

The pattern of this dress costs 
twenty cents. 


No. 115. Greenaway dress falling 
full from the yoke line which is 
outlined by an ornamental bertha of 
lace; a band of the same is place 
around the lower edge. 
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The pattern of this dress costs 
twenty cents. 


No. 116. "Piqué dress in blue and 
white stripes. Bertha of plain white 
with three narrow bands of dark 
blue around the edges. Skirt 





per- 











LADIES’ SILK WAISTS 
(Described on this page.) 


fectly plain, slightly gored and gath- 
ered where it is joined to the waist 
without any belt. 


The pattern of this dress costs 
twenty cents. 
No. 117. Challie dress of white 


with chiné figure in blue and black. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


Square yoke outlined with a band of 
black 
each 


yellow lace on 


with 


velvet with 
side. 
band of 
Plain full 

The pattern of this dress 
twenty cents. 


Sleeve handing 


velvet ending in a_ bow. 
skirt. 


costs 









LADIES’ SILK WAISTS. 
(/llustrated on this page.) 

No. 103. 
of foulard 


Charming dressy waist 
silk. It is with the 
back plain except for a small group 


cut 


ot tucks, the same continuing around 
the front. This opens over a deep 
chemisette outlined by a broad col- 
lar, tucked almost to the edge which 


hangs loosely. The sleeve is of 
Bishop design and is finished with a 
tucked cuff. It also has a tucked 
cap at the shoulder. 

The pattern of this waist costs 
twenty cents. 

No. 104. Charming bodice of taf- 
fetas silk. The front has a yoke 


and vest in one piece of lace; over 
this come the side portions of silk 
which are caught on the bosom with 
a rosette, the upper portion falling 
back in points. In the back one side 
crosses over the other, displaying a 
The sleeves end 
with a turn back cuff 
below which they are of lace. 

The 
twenty cents. 

No. 


back 


deep yoke of lace. 


at the elbow 


pattern of this waist costs 


waist, plain 


front 


Taffetas 


vertically, 


105. 
corded also 


corded open near the throat over a 
chemisette of lace, the revers turning 
back very sharply; below the bust 
insertion of crosswise 
stitched 
side of it and large buttons 
further Sleeves 


close fitting ending under a narrow 


line a small 


tucking with a band on 
either 


ornamenting it. 
cuff. 


The 


twenty 


pattern of this waist costs 


cents. 


THE ART OF WALKING. 


EAUTY, rich dress, and a 

BR graceful carriage go to make 

up the attractive woman. The 

first is a gift of Nature, the second 

is a fortuitous circumstance, but the 

third is within the power of every 
woman. 


It is a notable fact that the ma- 
jority of women walk badly; in fact, 
some women do not walk at all— 


they simply waddle. The fault is not 
confined to one class of society. Poor 
women walk badly because of their 
foot-wear, which is either heavy and 
clumsy, or badly fitting. Women of 
a higher rank are often guilty of 
compressing waist or feet in corsets 
or boots of too small a size, and 
easy walking is 
there is physical comfort. 


impossible unless 


Again, many believe that there is 
“art” of walk- 
ing, and so never strive by practice 


no such thing as an 
to become graceful walkers. True, 
the most graceful 
the Irish and Andalusian 
women, have had no lessons in the 
art, but they lead simple, healthy, 


women walkers, 


peasant 


open-air lives. They wear no shoes, 
and they are accustomed from child- 
hood to carry heavy loads balanced 
on their heads. 

It is surely worth while to spend 
a little time each day in trying to ac- 
quire a graceful carriage 
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LADIES’ FOULARD DRESSES. 
(Described on page 7.) 
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(Described on page 10.) 
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LADIES’ PROMENADF TOILETTES. 
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HEN this season opened the general grief was great that the 
W shirt-waist had degenerated into a waist, and was to be rele- 

gated to the background. But now that summer is here and 
at her hottest, what do we see? Nine out of ten—yes, even ninety-nine 
out of a hundred women whom one meets upon the street—wear the 
despised shirt-waist. It is true that it is not as it was in the past, but 
what it has lost in trimness it has gained in daintiness. The stiff shirt 
cuff and the ugly shirt sleeve are still seen, but they are on the inexpen- 
sive shirt-waists reserved exclusively for utility wear; all others have 
the closely fitting sleeve ending in a soft little affair called by courtesy a 
cuff. 

The bands of ribbon and insertion which were so popular early in the 
season are now rarely seen. They were so overdone in cheap grades that 
those who had not bought them fought shy of them, and those who had 
and could afford to lay them aside did so. One clever woman who had 
a beauty of deep old rose and écru lace bands cut it off some five inches 
above the waist and made an upper portion of all-over écru lace, and a 
lower portion of old rose taffetas, and combined these with the two sec- 
tions of the original garment. The idea was good, but it was expensive, 
and made the shirts a little more similar than was absolutely desirable. 

The more transparent the latter day shirt-waist the better; no material 
is too sheer. For some unknown reason organdie is not used at all, but 
lawn of every grade, dimity that can be read through, lace and embroidery 
are all pressed into service. 

This fancy for delicate fabrics necessitates fine workmanship, and this, 
of course, makes shirt-waists high priced. It is difficult this year to find 
anything wearable for less than three dollars, and the more ordinary 
price is six, while twelve and fifteen are by no means unheard of. 

There is only one color for a stylish shirt-waist to-day, and that ds 
white. For work colored shirt-waists are neater and more economical, 
but the well dressed woman shuns all but white. 

As tidiness was the distinguishing feature of last year’s shirt-waist girl 
so frou-frou is the main characteristic of this. It furnishes a beautiful 
excuse for the use of stocks of many varieties. These have a beauty all 
their own. The soft Liberty satins passed twice around the neck and 
ending under a couple of fancy pins are the simplest; the collars made of 
surah or taffetas and having bows and long ends, sometimes with lace 
motifs inserted in them, occupy a middle ground, having some claims to 
being serviceable, and beyond these are the dainty creations of chiffon, of 
lace, of embroidery, of all three combined, which literally make the femi- 
nine mouth water. These things do not encourage economy, but they 
certainly keep money in circulation. 

Our illustrations were sketched mainly from models actually seen in 
the principal stores of New York; one or two were sent to us by our rep- 
resentative in Paris, and one hails from London. All were selected be- 
cause they were above all practical, and it will be seen that the majority 
are as suitable for silk as for wash material. 


* * * 


The backs of nearly all the newest models are tucked in groups from 
the neck to the waist, and the tucks are brought down straight in a man- 
ner most unbecoming to the figure, causing the waist to look large. No 
matter what trimming is used on the front of the waist it is not continued 
to the back, unless in the case of hemstitching, tucks and insertions. Al!l 


edgings, plastrons, bands, revers and similar effects are confined to the 


front. oe) 


Be sure to watch for our September number. It will be en- 
larged by several pages and will contain the opening chapters of a 
sertal story. 
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for dressmaking, although a 

certain amount of it is neces- 
sary at all times. With a view to 
providing work for the woman who 
is fond of needlework but likes to 
have her labors useful as well as 
ornamental, we give the pattern of 
a very novel and pretty apron, which 
may be made in a wide variety of 
materials. In addition to this model 
we give a design for remodelling a 
skirt or for making a new one of 
two materials. 

To begin with the apron: Baptiste 
is an excellent material if something 
washable be desired, and lace and 
embroidery will make suitable trim- 
mings. For an apron that is not 
to be washed Liberty satin with vel- 
vet will make up handsomely. The 
skirt of the apron is shaped and laid 
in five plaits, narrow at the top and 
wider at the bottom, one plait is 
directly in the middle of the front. 
The bib is in keeping, cut with three 
plaits, one being in the centre. 

Under each of the plaits of the 
apron at distances of 12 centimetres 
(4% inches), buttonholes are made 
and No. 9g ribbon passed through 
them, ending in large choux at the 


S UMMER iis scarcely a season 
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side. The bib is trimmed in the same 
manner and two choux are placed at 
the corners, where it is fastened to 
the dress. The straight belt is of the 
apron material. 

To make the apron, Fig. 1.—Draw 
a rectangle A B C D, 74 centimetres 
(29% in.) high, and 58 centimetres 
(23 inches) wide. Measure 23 centi- 
metres (9% inches) from A to B, 
and mark the point E, 5% centi- 
metres (2% inches) from A towards 
C, mark the point F; 
join the points E and 
F by a slightly con- 
cave line; 15 centi- 
metres (6 _ inches) 
from D towards B 
mark G; join E and 
G by a straight line 
and C and G by a 
slightly convex line. 

To make the bib, 
Fig. 2—Draw a rect- 
angle A B C D, 22 
centimetres (834 in.) 


high and 18 centi- 
metres (7% inches) 
wide; 4 centimetres 


(15% inches) from B towards D 
mark E; join E and A by a slight- 
ly convex line; 8 centimetres (3% 
;inches) from D towards C 
mark F; join E and F by a 
straight line; 2%4 centimetres 
(1 inch) from C towards A 
mark G; join F and G by a 
slightly concave line. 

Once this diagram is drawn 
the making of the apron is a 
simple matter. 

The skirt shown is intended 
primarily for remodelling. The 
breadths should be allowed an 
even proportion of the waist 
measure, and should have a 
like proportion of the desired 
width of the skirt at the point 
where the flounce joins it. 
Small cordings between the 
breadths will improve the gen- 
eral appearance, more espe- 
cially if in contrasting color. 
The circular flounce should be 
very little wider at its lower 
edge than at its upper, and its 
main curve should be towards 
the back. 

This skirt can be very 
dressy if due attention is paid 
to the combination of ma- 
terials and judgment used in 


the selection of a waist. 
Our illustration of the 
completed garment will 
give a good idea of its pos- 
sibilities. 

NOTES. 

There are certain points 
which must be borne in 
mind by the home dress- 
maker if she would be suc- 
cessful. 

The effect of a garment 
depends more upon the de- 
tails than upon cut, fit or 
finish. It is all the little 
changes of fashion that 
give the cachet of style to 
waist or skirt. 

The sleeve is a point 
which must always be well looked 


after. One feature of the present 
sleeve is its freedom from epau- 
lettes. The effect is obtained by 


means of Berthas which surround 
the shoulders, and the _ sleeveless 
bolero is also cut with extensions 
in epaulette form. When this spe- 
cies of adornment is used the sleeve 
is generally quite plain or simply 
has a few tucks at the top. 

A favorite arrangement for the 
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sleeves of dinner gowns and other 
only semi-décolleté is to 
leave the arm exposed 
the shoulder. The same idea is used 
in other gowns, a soft full piece of 
contrasting replacing the 
bare arm and ordinarily being ac- 
companied by a similar piece of full- 


dresses 
just below 


material 


ness below the elbow. Sometimes 
ornamental ribbons or straps trim 
the edges. 

Collars are of considerable im- 


portance bothon blouses and bodices. 
They are usually made entirely sep- 
arate, and are much stiffened and 
wired. A very pretty new 
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let into the corners and also into the 
ends of the ties. 


HOBBIES OF ACTRESSES. 
Most members of “the” profession 
indulge in some hobby, and not a 
few of the leading ladies are particu- 
superstitious. Mrs. Brown- 
collected treasures from 


larly 
Potter has 
the many lands she has visited, and 
number of souvenir 
spoons, each one bought in a differ- 
ent town where she has played. She 
dreads the number of thirteen, con- 
sidering it distinctly unlucky to her. 

Miss Violet Lloyd has a variety of 
silver objects, mostly ornaments for 
the dressing table; these she acquired 


has a silver 


during a professional visit here, and 
each article is with the 
name of the town whence it comes 


engraved 


and bears the flower after which she 
is named. 

Miss Lily Hanbury, too, is an ar- 
dent silver collector, and one table 
in her pretty drawing-room has 
among other things a tiny silver en- 
graved coffee pot, a quivering silver 
fish, old-fashioned silver candle snuf- 
fers, a wee thimble 
from a Christmas plum pudding, and 
similar gewgaws. 

Miss Julia Nielsen is a judge of 
old furniture and old world knick- 
which her 


silver rescued 


knacks, with home is 


rich. 








stock is straight across the A 





back, a little higher near 
the ears and slopes away F 
in front where it does not 
meet by quite two inches. 
A long soft scarf is at- 
tached to each side and 
tied in a small bow, which 
fills out the gap, the long 
ends floating over the 
bosom. Another stock has 
a handkerchief drapery 
hanging from it in front. 
Many stitched and corded 
stocks have soft points 
turning down at the sides, 
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every evidence of talent. 











Happenings. 


ISS MAUD FEALY has been engaged by Mr. William 
M Gillette to play the leading part in Sherlock Holmes 


next season. Miss Fealy has been on the stage since 
she was five years old, if report speaks true, and she has given 


5 al 


HE authorized version of Quo Vadis has been purchased by Mr. Whitney, 

proprietor of the production as given at the New Theatre, New York 
City, it is said that he paid a large price for it. 

ba 

we 


ee 


New York Theatre, playing the part of Eunice with great tender- 


| UCIA MOORE replaced Miss Maude Fealy for an entire week at the 
ness and feeling. Miss Moore has already played four parts in this 
one play during the present season. 


st 


This is one of his most appealing parts, and is sure to be warmly 


|- DWARD HARRIGAN is to reappear next season in Old Lavender. 


welcomed. One of the new scenes being painted especially for 
this production shows a recreation pier and a part of the North River that 
has never been painted for stage purposes before. 
es Fe 
HAUNCEY OLCOTT and Augustus Pitou are among the new re- 
C cruits to the town founded by Joseph and C. B. Jefferson at Hobe 
Sound, Fla. 
Se Md 
ORTON TAVARES, one of the old-time actors of New York, 
M died lately at the Public Hospital in Kingston, Jamaica. Mr. 
Tavares was seventy-nine years old, and had played with E. L. 
Davenport, Crisp, Dion Boucicault and John Brougham. In his latter 
years he was almost totally blind from cataract and well-nigh destitute 


and friendless 


se se 


ISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, the beautiful sister of Maxine EI- 
liott, is playing with Forbes Robertson in For the Crown, Ham- 


let, and other plays through the English provinces. 
a a J 


ISS DELLA FOX is resting at her home in St. Louis. having been 
released from the Sanitarium at Astoria with her reason and 
general health completely restored. Miss Fox has much to be 
thankful for, and says things that will be a warning to other pretty girls 
who are tempted to go the pace that kills. : 
eS et OS 
ISS ELEANOR BROADF( JOT, who sang minor parts with the 
Maurice Grau Grand Opera Co. last winter in New York, is sing- 
ing the parts of The Gypsy in The Bohemian Girl and Azucena 
in Il Trovatore with the Castle Square Opera Co. during its present sea- 
son at Manhattan Beach. 
i ££ 


R. STUART ROBSON is writing a series of articles for a popu- 
lar magazine. He calls his papers “Fifty Years’ Memories,” and 


in the first quaintly relates his experience as a page in Congress 
shortly before the Civil War \nyone who lias known Mr. Robson needs 



























AY 

















not be told how inimitably quaint are his anecdotes not only in the matter 
but in the manner of their telling and all such will greedily read his en- 
tertaining reminiscences. 


es 


ISS CISSIE LOFTUS is again in England. She has had a very 
M successful season, having played in high comedy, comic opera 
and vaudeville as well as appearing in certain Shakespearean 
roles. During the coming season she will play in her usual style, but after 
that she is to devote all her energies to the legitimate drama, and if we 
may make a prediction founded upon her performance of Viola in Twelfth 
Night, when handicapped by an indifferent company she yet gave a per- 
formance which was a perfect gem, she will be among the actresses of the 
future. 
es se 
ISS ROSE COGHLAN will appear in vaudeville next season. 
M She has signed contracts with Flyde’s Comedians, and opens in 
Baltimore early in September. Miss Coghlan is an artist and will 
not be able to hide gifts even in the unpromising field of vaudeville... 
Just what she will do we cannot yet learn. 
es Ft 
R. MAURICE BARRYMORE, father of the charming young lady 
M whose portrait appears on this page, is also to appear again in 
vaudeville. As is well known he has heretofore given a very 
clever sketch entitled A Man of the World, and he will continue this, 
adding for certain houses a monologue. 
es se 
APPHO, poor, much abused Sappho, is having a short run at At- 
lantic City. Miss Linden plays the title role, being supported (lit- 
erally) by Mr. Frank Landor as Jean and Miss Adele Dossert as 
Divonne. 
st 
OUISIANA is for justice to the public and to the manager as is 
L proved by two bills recently introduced into the State Legislature. 
One of these makes it a misdemeanor for the manager of a theatre 
or circus to make false representations in advertising. Oh, for such a 
bill in New York, where tickets are bought in advance for Grand Opera 
and Traviata with some pleasing relic substituted for The Huguenots 
with a star cast. The bill is to punish persons publishing or performing 
the plays or musical compositions of others without permission even if 
such works are not copyrighted. 
ee 
ISS MARY HAMPTON, who has been with Frohman’s com- 
M panies, will be one of the leading ladies of the American Theatre 
Stock Co. this fall. 
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ROM a correspondent comes the plaint that “the bird's-eye maple are the prettiest light woods, and white enamel painted 
women’s magazines seem full of expensive sets are also pretty and inexpensive. For our ideal room, however, we 
xz schemes by which poor girls may make their have selected mahogany as the most effective and the most durable. The 
(2 rooms luxurious, but that none of them offer bed is broad and low, with a narrow inlaid line of satin wood. A box 
a any suggestions which will help a girl who has spring is worth three of any other kind, and is not more apt to harbor 
O some money to spend. Of course,” she con- moths or other insects if kept ordinarily clean. Over this should be a 
y. cludes pathetically, “it must be awfully nice to good hair mattress, not too thick, nor too tightly made. No expense 
be able to turn a bandbox into a bureau and to should be spared on spring or mattress, as these are essential to undis- 
make packing boxes a sofa by day and a bed by turbed repose and only by such means can sleep fulfil her mission as 
night, but when one can afford to buy a bureau “Nature’s sweet restorer.” 
and a bed, and even a _ sofa, it’s hard not to have Of course, bureau, dressing table and other large pieces of furniture 
any helpful suggestions.” The writer of this must be of the same material as the bed, and pretty combination pieces, 
letter has already received and thankfully acknowledged a reply through such as we have shown can be obtained for very little more than the reg- 
the post, but as there are doubtless numerous others in the same predica- ular wardrobe, etc., seen everywhere. 
ment, we hope to help them by a hint along the same lines. It is by means of the odds and ends that variety is obtained, and couch, 
In furnishing a house it is not necessary to keep rigidly to a fixed chairs, tables, small armoires, and the like, may be of fancy woods and 
amount for each room. A general idea once obtained, it is possible to combinations, a little vernis-Martin being effective and brightening. 
save in one place the extra dollar spent in another. When only a single Rugs and draperies must, naturally, depend chiefly upon the walls. A 
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AN IDEAL BEDROOM. 


room is to be furnished the matter assumes a different aspect. With a bedroom should always be, of course, a reposeful shade, green and certain 

set sum in hand the first consideration is the various articles to be bought. shades of blue being most restful. Instead of paper, burlaps or linen 

There are always the necessary ones, a bed, a bureau, a washstand—if is to be preferred. Both these are so prepared that they may be wiped 

there is not running water in the room—a wardrobe, if there is no closet. off with a damp cloth without harm. 

Then come the half necessary and very desirable luxuries, a chiffonier, a In summer no heavy draperies should be used. They are warm look- 

duchesse or dressing table, a couch, a rocking or easy chair, a night table, ing and unnecessary, besides holding dust and keeping out air. Lace or 

rugs and draperies. dotted swiss curtains are usually enough, but if not there are pretty 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to the most desirable bed, striped and figured transparencies which give the finishing touch. 

wood or metal. From the writer’s standpoint, a metal bed is preferable A novelty in bed-spreads is the pretty, chintz-like article with flowers 

to a cheap wooden one, but a nice wooden bed has far more elegance than in garlands or semées all over the surface. Torchon or Medici lace in 

the finest of brass or iron. An acquaintance of ours has a bed of silver two and four-inch widths trims the edges. 

and mother of pearl, but we are not writing for millionaires. Birch and Mitprep Moore. 
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S requests have come to us 
A from many sources for pat- 
terns of infants’s dresses we 


give herewith a very pretty model of 


an infant’s baptismal robe, big and 
cap, with diagrams and full direc- 
tions for cutting. We give measure- 
ments in both centimetres and inches, 
recommending the former as_ being 
much more accurate. 

Fig. I—Entire round portion of 
cap. Draw a rectangle A B C Dg 
centimetres (334 inches) high and 8 
centimetres (3% inches) wide. Ata 
point 4 centimetres (154 inches) 
from A towards B place the point E; 
the same distance from A towards C 
place F; 4 centimetres (15¢ inches) 
from B towards D place G. Join F 
and G by a convex line passing 
through E. 

Fig. II.—Half the remainder of cap. 
Draw a rectangle A B C D, 12 centi- 
metres (47g inches) high and 14 
centimetres (556 inches) wide. 5 
centimetres (2 inches) from B to- 
wards D place E; 4 centimetres (154 


inches) from B to A place F; join E 


Avoipmeeil B 
f " 


G 
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vex line 

Fig. III.--Halfthe 
bib. Law rectangle 
A B C D 32 centime- 
tres (12% inches) high 
and 31 centimetres (12% in.) 
wide; 4 centimetres (12% inches) 
from A toward B mark E; §5 centi- 
metres (2 inches) from A towards C 
mark a point and I centimetre (% 
inch) farther in the rectangle 
mark F. Join E and F by a 
straight line; 16 centimetres 
(6% inches) from A to- 
wards C place G; join G to 
F by a concave line 3% 
centimetres (1% inches) in- 
side the rectangle at its 
greatest distance; 12 centi- 
metres (4% inches) from D 
toward B place a point; 1% 
centimetres (34 inch) in- 
ward from this point mark 
H; join C and H by a 
slightly concave line; 14 
centimetres (554 inches) 
from D towards B mark I; 
join H and I by a straight 
line; 16 centimetres (6% 
inches from B towards D 
mark a point and 2 centi- 
metres inside from _ this 
mark J; join J and I by a 
straight line. Measure 10% 
centimetres (4% _ inches) 
from C to D and place a 
point; raise this point on a 
straight line 12 centimetres 

(434 inches) and join it to 
E by a convex line 14% centi- 
metres (57% .inches) to the 
right of the line A C at the 
point of its greatest curvature. 





A BA 



































Join the inner point and J by 
a slightly concave line. 

Fig. 1V.—Waist of the dress. 
Draw a rectangle A B C D 32 
centimetres (1234 inches) wide 
and 20 centimetres (8 inches) 
high; 5 centimetres (2 inches) 
from B towards D place E; 
the same distance from B to- 
wards A place F; join E and 
F by a concave line 1% centi- 
metres (54 inch) at its great- 
est distance to the right of the 
line A C; 11 centimetres (43% 
inches) from B towards A 
mark a point, 2 centimetres 
(134 inches) below it mark 
G; join F and G by a straight 
line; 3% centimetres (1% 
inches) from A_ towards C 
place H; 5% centimetres (2% 
inches) from A towards B 
mark a point and % centime- 
tre (% inch) below it mark I; 





join H and I by con- 
cave line extending 1 


\ centimetre (34 inch) 
from the perpendicu- 

\ | lar; II centimetres 
(4% inches) from A 

U toward B place a 


point and 2% centi- 
u.cires (It inch) below it mark J; 
join J and G by a concave line ex- 
tending 9 centimetres (3% inches) 
from the perpendicular. 

Fig. V.—The sleeve. Draw a rec- 
tangle A B C D, 27 centimetres 
(10% inches) high and 28 centi- 
metres (11 inches) wide; 15 centi- 
metres (6 inches) from A_ towards 
B mark E; 7 centimetres (234 
inches) from A towards C mark F; 
join F and E by a concave line ex- 
tending 2 centimetres (34 inch) from 
the perpendicular. 7 centimetres (234 
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inches) from B towards D place G; 
join E and G by a convex line 2 
centimetres (34 inch) out of the 
perpendicular. 3 centimetres (1% 
inches) from D towards B place a 
point, move this inward 1% centi- 
metres (5 inch) and mark H; join 
H and G by a slightly concave line. 
14 centimetres from D towards C 
mark I; 3 centimetres (1% inches) 
from C towards A place a_ point, 
measure inward from it 3 centime- 
tres (11%4 inches) and mark J; join 
J and H by a convex line touching 
I and J to F by a slightly concave 
line. 

Fig. VI—Front of the dress.— 
Draw a rectangle A B C D, 100 cen- 
timetres (39% inches) high and 25 
centimetres (10 inches) wide; 6 cen- 
timetres (23¢ inches) from A to- 
wards B mark E; the same distane> 
from A towards C mark F; join E 
and F by a concave line extending 2 
(3% inch) out of the 
perpendicular. 12 centimetres (434 
inches from A towards B mark a 
point, carry this inward 2 centime- 


centimetres 


20 


tres (34 inch) and mark G. 20 cen- 
tumetres (8 inches) from A towards 
C place a point; carry it inward 8 
centimetres (34% inches) and mark 
H; join G and H by a slightly con- 
cave line and H and D by a slightly 
convex one. 

Accordion Plaiter $1.50 sccorionpisite au 
styles of plaiting done at shortnotice a specialty. 
Work sent throughout the United States. All work 


guaranteed. NEW YORK DRESS PLAITING CO. 
54 56 and 58 Lexington Ave., and 134 E. 25th St., N.Y. 


S. L. MATTHEWS 


LADIES’ 
TAILOR 


51 West 2\st Street 
NEW YORK ... 





All orders receive my personal attention 


. - : 
Shopping scores: 
By Mail 


ing orders sent by 

mail from any part 

of the country. Superior facilities for conduct- 

ing that branch of the Dry Goods business. 

Promptness and satisfaction guaranteed in all 

cases. Dry Goods delivered by mail orexpress. 
Samples and Information Free 


Inkconnection witb our mail order department we have 
added acomplete line of Dressmakers’ Supplies; also 
atu! line of Trimming, Laces, Novelties, 
Ete, All.silk Double taced Surah Belting, 10 yards 
piece, $1 10 a piece. Name and address stamped free 
of charge. 


SARAH MARKS, %.)3mo",Buildine, Bzay 
I. KLEINBERGER 


High Class 
Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
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Riding Habits 
Outing and Fancy Gowns 
Bicycle and Golf Suits 
High-Class Workmanship 
Moderate Prices 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


BD Dad 


Your Inspection of our 
Garments is Solicited 


66 West 36th St. 
New York ... 


Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons, 
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Paper 
Warehouse 
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32-34-36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouse NEW YORK. 


20 Beekman Street 


























THE HAIR. 
( Concluded.) 

N most cases loss of hair is due 
to the diseases caused by a dis- 
ordered condition of the nervous 

system or a defective circulation of 
blood in the scalp, or both. It is 
plain, therefore, that the application 
of a stimulating wash to the scalp 
will not suffice. 'The first effort 
must be to tone up the system in 
general, and then local applications 
will have some effect. 

Massage is extremely beneficial to 
the scalp, and should always follow 
a shampoo. This latter operation 
should not be too frequent. More 
harm is done by too much washing 
than by tvo little, and much prema- 
ture grayness can be directly 
ascribed to this cause, 

The lavish use of ammonia, borax, 
soda and common soap is a great 
mistake. A little ammonia or bo- 
rax, when the hair is greasy or when 
hard water is used, is a good thing, 
but caution should be exercised in 
the matter of quantity. 

For all kinds of hair there is no 
better shampoo than the yoke of 
an egg, and a teaspoonful of am- 
monia mixed with a quart of warm, 
soft water. This is especially de- 
sirable for blonde hair. The com- 
mon barber's shampoo is made of 


I oz. carbonate of potassa; % oz. 
powdered borax; one quart soft 
water. 


There are washes intended merely 
for cleansing hair and scalp, and 
should be applied after first wetting 
the head thoroughly with warm 
water. Where dandruff is present 
there is no better wash than the 
following: Two drachms borax; one 
drachm each of sesqui-carbonate of 
ammonia and sulphuric ether; two 
rectified spirits of wine; 
twelve ounces rose water. This lo- 
tion should be rubbed into the scalp 
until a good lather is produced; 
then it should be rinsed off with 
plenty of warm water. At first, it 
should be used once a weeek; then 
when the dandruff has disappeared, 
every three or four weeks will suf- 
fice. Another wash which is very 
efficacious in removing dandruff is 
composed of,one part each of glyc- 
erine, chlorate of potassium; borax 
and spirits of camphor, and twenty- 
five parts water. This should be 


4 


ounces 


~ 


| borandi, 
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rubbed thoroughly into the scalp 
every night, and once a week the 
head should be washed with Castile 
soap and water. 

No wash is as good a remedy for 
dandruff as an ointment which pen- 
etrates to the hair follicle, and not 
only cures the disease, but removes 
the cause. One of the best of 
these ointments is composed of one 
drachm precipitated sulphur; ten 
drops carbolic acid; one ounce 
benzoated lard. This should be ap- 
plied every night for a fortnight, 
the head being thoroughly sham- 
pooed and dried before the first ap- 
plication and after the last. Anoth- 
er anti-dandruff pomade is composed 
of one drachm precipitated sulphur; 
two drachms castor oil; four 
drachms each of cocoanut oil and 
lanoline. It should be applied every 
night and the hair washed three 
times a week. 

Following any application  in- 
tended to cure dandruff, a tonic 
should be used, and there are several 
good ones sold under fancy names 
and at high prices which may be 
easily mixed at home or at a rea- 
sonable price by any good druggist. 
One of these has for its ingredients 
two drachms tincture of quinine; 
two drachms tincture jaborandi; one- 
half ounce tincture cantharides; two 
drachms castor oil; six ounces bay 
rum. Rub thoroughly into the 
roots of the hair every night. One 
of the very best hair tonics, famous 
as Erasmus Wilson’s hair wash, is 
Take eight ounces 
strong cologne; ounce tincture 
cantharides; one-half oz. each of oil 
rosemary, 


made as follows: 
one 
of lavender and oil of 
mix and apply. 

Gray hair is one of woman’s com- 
giving a look of 
age to all but very young faces. It 
is caused by a lack of coloring mat- 
ter in the blood, and can often be 
prevented or arrested by a 
tonic for the health’ generally. 
Blaud’s iron pills are excellent for 
this purpose The dose at first 
should be one pill three times daily, 
increasing gradually until three pills 
are taken three times daily. For lo- 
cal application a good pilocarpine 
lotion is desirable. An excellent 
one is composed of pilocarpine hy- 
drochlorate, 6 grains; tincture of ja- 
4 drachms; spirit of rose- 


monest miseries, 


good 





vaseline oil, 4 ozs.; 


mary, 2 drachms; 


rectified spirits, 4 ozs. Rub this 
thoroughly into the scalp every 
night. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vi1oLet.—A good face lotion for 
keeping the skin white and in good 
condition may be made from the 
following recipe: Distilled witch 
hazel, 3 ozs.; prepared cucumber 
juice, 3 ozs.; French rosewater, 1% 
essence of white rose, 1% 
ozs.; glycerine of borax, I 0z.; ox- 
ide of zinc., % oz.; simple tincture 
of benzoin, % oz. Apply twice a 
day after washing the face. 

Nanon.—The bandelettes of Dr. 
Dys will remove wrinkles from any 
part of the face or neck if applied in 
time. Full instructions for use are 
sent with them. They can be ob- 
tained only of V. Darsy, 129 East 
26th St., New York. Yes, you can 
have a personal consultation there. 

VaAnity.—It is, not un- 
usual for the hair to begin to grow 
grey at your age, and as it is scarce- 
am afraid 


OZS.; 


of course, 


ly premature greyness, I 
your only course is to use a color 
regenerator. Use the following 
emollient preparation for massaging 
Rub along—not across— 
the lines, and altfougfi the pressure 
should be firm, it 
gentle:—White wax, I 
maceti, lanoline, 2 ounces; 
sweet 4 ounces; 


the face. 
should be very 
ounce; sper- 
I ounce; 
almond oil, 
nut oil, 2 ounces; simple tincture of 


cocoa- 


benzoin, 3 drops; orangeflower wa- 
ter, 2 ounces. Melt the first five 
ingredients together. Take off the 


fire, and beat till nearly cold, adding 
the simple tincture of benzoin slow- 
ly, drop by drop, lastly the 
orangeflower water. It would be 
best to have it put up by a drug- 
gist. 

Acony.—Bathe the feet 
night, just before getting into bed, 
with hot water, about a ta- 
blespoonful of salt in it. Wear me- 
and rub 


and 


every 
with 


rino or woollen stockings, 
the insides of the soles of the stock- 
ings with curd soap before putting 
Powder the feet with 

If you care- 
instructions, I 


them on. 
boracic acid powder, 
fully follow 
think you will find that you will ob- 
tain great relief. Do not wear very 
thin soles to your boots, although 
they should not, of course, be of 
heavy make. GLapys GREY 


these 


2I 


30 Davs Treatment for $1.00 tong "stors 
S ea men or long story 
rt, We cure your Catarrh or retund money. Trial 

srousenent including inhaler 25c wiil be sent by mail 

toany address. It will cure Catarrh in the head, 
throat, lungs, stomach or bladder. One application 
will cure a bad cold, with a single application it 
opens up the head and you breathe easy. Itisa boon 

try it. Manufactured by Tue New Y: oa Cummical 

Co. 51 John Street, New York, N. Y., 


pure de Toilette, OF DA. DVS, 


Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
Beautifying, Harmless. 


SOLD ONLY BY V. DARSY, 


129 East 26th St., NEW YORK 


Worn Out 
TRY TRY 









(MARIANI WINE) 
WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. 


Mariam Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly 
scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial as 
well as: agree: able. 

Mariani Wine has more than 8,o00 written in- 
dorsements from leading physicians in all parts 
of the world, 

Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles and richness to the 
blood. It is a promoter of good health and long- 
evity. Makes the old young; keeps the young 
strong, 

Mariani Wine is Specially recommended for 
General Debility, Overwork, eakness from 
whatever causes. Profound Depression and Ex- 
haustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, La Grippe, 
Consumption and Malaria, Itis a diffusible tonic 
for the entire system. 

Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked 
men, delicate women and sickly children. It 
stimulates, stre ngthens and sustains the system 
and braces body and brain, It combats Malaria 
and La Grippe, May be used effectively in form 
of a hot grog. 


Sold by all druggists, Beware of imitations. 


DR. F. WILHOFT’S 


( ORIGINAL ) 


rereer LADY’S 
syringe. SYRINGE 


and only practical method for 
WW the treatment of certain fe- 
male complaints. Its princi- 
ple of construction and action 
H Y that of Injection and 

—is the most correct and assures 
a complete Irrigation, anti- 
septically and thoroughly 
§ cfeameing the vaginal passage 
Sof all discharges with ls own 
? peculiar results of vital in- 
§ ferest to married women. 
6 It permits the all-important use of 
Hot Water, retaining same any 
desired length of time (which is 
a recommended by the med- 
ica profession), preventing the 
* injection from soiling clothes 
\ or person. Any others only par- 
\ tua ly irrigate the parts. These 

\ \ two pictures will give a 
-\ clear idea of the force 

Lf and quantity of liquid as 
A dy... . it passes into the 

vagina 

by the use of Dr. F. ’ 

Withoft’s Lady’s 
Syringe and the 
old style syringe. 
Our full, descrip- 
tive Illustrated 
Booklet, “‘Useful 
Information for 
Women Only,’’ 
mailed to you 
FREE upon re- 
quest. Beware 
of worthless 
Imitations. i e . 
only genuine has the 
fac-simile signature of Ahdhik~ 
the inventor moulded on each syringe. 
and compact in size. Conven- 
sent and le when traveling. 


Dept. R 
760 Broadway NEW YORK 
DR. F. WILHOFT 












No Attachments or Parts to Lose or Break. 


Made tn One Piece of Finest Soft, Flexible Rubber, 
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AT TAE PARIS EXPOS 


ISITORS to 
are of two opinions. All agree 


the Exposition 


that everything is in a lamen- 


table condition of unreadiness, and 
some grumble about the bales, boxes, 
that are strewn here, there 
but by the 


greater number consider that what is 


Cxc., Sce., 


and everywhere, far 
ready for examination amply repays 


them for any disappointment over 


what is not. Of course, with at least 
five years in which to make ready, 
the that 
vailed during the opening months 


state of semi-chaos pre- 
is inexcusable, but at the same time 
the 


best of things will find plenty to ad- 


whoever determines to make 


mire. 


Entering the grounds by the 


taining what they style American 


and several res- 
The music heard in this 
the loud order rather 

All charge extra for 
their 


bars, there are 
taurants. 
street is of 
than classic! 


what is seen or heard inside 
walls, and more than one are what 
the French fumisteries. 
Fuller 


dancing saloon, and Topsy Turvy 


Loie 
her 


call 


represents America in 


House is said to belong to English 


proprietors. In this latter there is 
really nothing extraordinary, and it 
is certainly expensive at the en- 


trance price charged. 
l’Alma, 


we cross the Pont of the same name 


Arriving at the Place de 


by a footbridge at the side, where, 
turning back on the south side of 


deep gray tone of the stonework of 
which strangely contrasts with the 
brilliancy of the new palaces on each 
side of the Esplanade. These build- 
are a marvel 
decorative architec- 
exterior frescoes are 


ings on the Esplanade 
of magnificent 
the 
works of art of the highest order. 
The palaces are devoted largely to 
decoration, furniture and all things 
connected with the domestic dwell- 
ings of France and other nations. 


ture, and 


Turning one’s steps to the Troca- 
déro, one finds the palace much as it 
was before, but the gounds are this 
year almost exclusively given over 
to colonial exhibits, one side being 
occupied almost exclusively by the 
French. The 


Trocadéro is in a 





tive dances may be seen to any ex- 
tent on the western side of the Troc- 
adéro, but they fail to attract in the 
same manner as they did at the Ex- 
hibition of 1889. In fact, these 
dancing exhibitions are neither 
elevating nor amusing. 

Crossing the Pont d’Iena, we ar- 
rive on the Champ de Mars. On 
the right hand is the fine exhibition 
of “Woods, Forests and Sports” 
shown by France; and on the left, or 
east, side of the bridge, and extend- 
ing between the Pont d’Iena and 
the Pont de l’Alma, are the 
hibits of instruments of human de- 
struction, everything connected with 
the armies and navies of the world, 
the most striking of which is the 
great armor-plated building of Creu- 
for all the world like im- 
mense Titanic red “toadstool.” 

the Champ 
the immediate 


ci- 


sot, an 


de Mars 
surround- 


Taking 
proper, 





principal gateway, from the Place de the Seine, we enter the rue des sense the most varied part of the ings of the Eiffel Tower consist of 
la Concorde, one proceeds along the Nations. The interiors of these na- exhibition. It is less wearisome, for panoramas, restaurants, and the 
river to the Pont Alexandre III. tional pavilions are all of them of all the pavilions are surrounded by magnificent Palais de Costume, 
On the way one passes exhibits of extreme interest. They should be gardens, the Chinese and Japanese which may be said to be perhaps the 
sculpiure and horticulture, the lat- taken in rotation and none of them being especially pretty. The Eng- most finished of all the purely retro- 


ter principally under glass. It is omitted, for, without doubt, the rue lish colonies and Canada—which is spective exhibits, and one of the 
best not to cross the river yet, but des Nations is the finest part of the a “Dominion” and will not be classi- most instructive. The Palais de 
to cortinue along the same quay Exhibition. If the exterior of the fied with the English colonies—have [’Optique, is a very imposing build- 


north of the Seine, as far as the foot Manor House is plain, the 


delight 


British many of them quite satisfactory dis- ing containing an enormous telescope. 


bridge over the entrance to the Pont jnside will everyone. It 


plays, though the majority of the Five minute lectures are delivered 
des Invalides. Between the Pont contains a selection of paintings, British visitors consume the bulk jn a successsion of rooms on optical 
Alexandre III. and the Pont des principally of the English school of of their time in drinking tea in the subjects, with experiments; and a 
Invalides are the finest of the hor- portraiture of the time of Romney saloons of the Ceylon and Indian lantern, with an enormously magni- 


of 


china lent by the Royal Worcester- 


ticultural exhibits, the City of Paris and Gainsborough; a collection pavilions, and not in regarding the fying lense, shows us the moon at 


having erected palmariums and laid exhibits; and one may say that all the distance of thirty miles, at least 


out the beds beneath their roofs shire porcelain factory, a small col- the English visitors to the Exhibi- ¢o says the lecturer. 

with hothouse flowers of the sea lection of very fine mezzotints of the tion may be found at one time or A miniature “Venice in Paris,” 

son, making a most brilliant dis John Raphael Smith period, and fur- another in this charming corner of where St. Mark’s is turned into a 

play. niture in keeping with the Manor’ the Trocadéro. restaurant and the other well-known 
Crossing the Avenue d’Antin by House, supplied by various British On the other side of the main Venetian features are more or less 


like 


crowded into one corner and can be 


the footbridge, one arrives at what is, firms. There has been considerable avenue the French colonies make a profaned in a manner, is 


this year, particularly among Pari- difficulty up to now in gaining ad- brave show. Some of the. temples 


sians, the favorite evening resort. It mission, for the priceless treasures and pagodas, and particularly the found only with difficulty. There is 


is called the rue de Paris, and runs are not considered safe if there be Tunisian market and Algerian street, certainly a canal there, the intricate 
pavallel with the rue des Nations, many visitors in the building, and are very quaint and characteristic, corners of which require skillful 
with the river between.’ In this rue only those furnished with special while Dahomey, with its native en- navigation on the part of the half- 


de Paris are a number of small tickets are admitted. There is not campment, is a wonderful piece of dozen gondoliers who have come 


theatres, casinos and such like, mak- one of these national buildings which realism. At the far extreme is one from Venice for that purpose. 


ing it a sort of glorified fotre de should be lightly passed over, while of the largest sideshows of the ex- The gardens of the Champ de 
Neuilly. There has recently been there are many other parts of the bition. It is devoted to Andalusia, Mars are faced by the stupendous 
an outcry in the better-class French Exhibition which the non-specialist and contains a Spanish hippodrome fountain called the Chateau d’Eau, 


press against the proprietors of these really need not enter. (though there is no bull fighting), behind which are the electrical exhib- 


and native its of various nations, the Salle des 
The fine 
tower is a replica of the minaret of 


ring exercises 


are 


various booths of entertainment Continuing in the same direction, where 
the 


valides, at one end of which stands, 


on 


Esplanade des In- carried Fétes, which will be a permanent in- 


stitution in Paris, and is the largest 


the score of license and want of de- we reach games on. 


cency, As a matter of fact, they are 


rather dull, nearly all of them con- as ever, the tomb of Napoleon, the Cordoba. Algerian and Kabyle na- 


hall of its kind in existence. 


If you want a light, strong, correctly-made corset—one that literally lives 
up to its name—kid-like, soft, pliable, yet fivm, get 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” Corset. 


Turn it over and see how it’s made. 





















Serviettes 


are Prized 
by Ladies 


as most indispensable requisites of thei 
wardrobe. OurSanitary A & M Serviette 
is superior to any ever before made, be- 
ing cased in the softest of woven gauze 
its treatment in medicating makes it 
more absorbent than any other; is mvi* 
ture proof on lower side; and its com 
forting, sanitary and healthful proper 
ties make it appeal to every well-bre! 
woman. Itis a necessity to those wh 
travel. 

Best dry goods and drug stores keep it 

If any Jady will send 50c. we will sen: 
one dozen, prepaid, or will send on re. 
ceipt of 6c. to pay postage two samples 
free if this paper is mentioned. 


J. N. GARDNER & CO. 
43 Leonard Street, New York. 


All seams run about the body. 
This is a picture of 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting, stripped with 

coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby ribbon. $1.00 a pair at 

all dealers, 

Light as a feather, yet strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N. Y, 


For Sale by all Leading Dry Goods Stores. | 
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TEA AND COFFEE. 
A LTHOUGH the art of making 


really good tea, coffee and 

chocolate has of late years 
made rapid strides towards perfec- 
tion, there still remains something to 
be desired. As regards the first men- 
tioned beverage, its concoction is 
only too often left to the tender 
mercies of the maids; and alas the 
process of “wetting” the tea—which 
means in kitchen parlance the pour- 
ing of a few spoonfuls of water on 
the leaves and leaving the brew to 
stand for some minutes till all the 
strength, and unfortunately all the 
tannin also, is extracted, when the 
pot is filled up with more water— 
is still in vogue in that region of the 
house. No matter how much water 
is subsequently poured into the pot 
to weaken the brew, it will retain the 
bitter, stainy flavor to its last drop. 
No, it is on very rare occasions only, 
or it would perhaps be better to say 
with exceptional servants, that a 
really good cup of the beverage that 
should “cheer” ever emanates from 
a kitchen brew. If one wishes for 
good tea it must be made in 


the dining or drawing-room, as 
the case may be, and it can be 
done with the smallest modicum 


of trouble. The brass or silver 
kettles nowadays are such dainty lit- 
tle affairs, and if the water be 
brought up just boiling, the making 
ot the tea will occupy about one 
minute and a half. But the maid 
should always see that the kettle has 
been rinsed out with a little boiling 
water before it is filled up with the 
bulk of water, which should have 
just reached boiling point. If carried 
at once into the dining-room and the 
spirit lamp immediately lit, the water 
will boil up again in a few seconds, 
and should be used at once. The tea- 
pot must, of course, be rinsed out 
with the boiling water, then the tea 
put in, the quantity depending on the 
taste and number of the drinkers 
(but a caddy spoonful for each is a 
fair average), and the _ requisite 
amount of water poured in. 

Two to three minutes is absolutely 
sufficient time to allow the tea to 
stand on its leaves, and where econ- 
omy is no object and an extra spoon- 
ful or two is of no consideration, a 
little larger allowance of tea and a 
shorter one of time is well to be rec- 
ommended. The second cup is usual- 
ly a failure, unless perchance the 
brew was at once poured off the 
leaves into another, previously well 
heated, teapot, otherwise the tannin 
will have asserted itself in a some- 
what aggressive manner. Tea is so 
cheap now that it is hardly worth 
while using a very inferior quality; 
indeed, a really good one is cheaper 
in the end, as it goes farther. 

China tea is much approved of by 
a small section of tea drinkers, and 
if one can get to like its flavor, it is 
certainly thesleast harmful of all, as 
it never causes indigestion; in this 
respect, quite unlike the Indian pro- 
duct, which, if unmixed with any 
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other, is by no means safe drinking. 
Indeed, to many people, Indian tea 
is absolute poison. The nicest concoc- 
tion is produced by a judicious blend- 
ing of the three kinds, China, Ceylon 
and Indian, the latter in a very small 
proportion only. But naturally it is 
only a question of taste, and while 
one person will drink with relish 
a strong dark brew of syrupy flavor, 
another will prefer a lightly-colored 
delicate decoction. Tea, if of the 
latter kind, appeals to many palates 
if, in lieu of milk, a thinly-cut slice 
of lemon be laid in the cup, and the 
hot beverage poured on to it; sugar 
may or may not be added. 

If tea be required in large quanti- 
ties it is best to make it by tying up 
loosely four or five spoonfuls in a 
muslin bag, then pouring on it suf- 
ficient boiling water to make the 
requisite amount, the bag containing 
the tea being taken out after the lapse 
of two or three minutes. The brew 
can then be kept hot in an urn or 
kettle with the spirit lamp. If this 
plan were generally adopted, even at 
ordinary afternoon At homes, callers 
with delicate digestions would not 
fight shy, as they often do, of the 
proffered cup, dreading the after ef- 
fects of tea that has been standing 
under a cosy deliberately stewing for 
goodness knows how long. 

Now to the subject of coffee. 
Strange to say, the coffee that figures 
after luncheon and dinner is usually 
far better in quality than the matu- 
tinal cup, the reason thereof being 
shrouded in mystery. Coffee is, of 
course, a far dearer drink than tea, 
and perhaps that accounts for the 
very weak and perfectly tasteless 
liquid one often has to swallow out 
of politeness to one’s host. It is use- 
less to expect good coffee unless a 
sufficiency of it be allowed for each 
cup required, and again unless the 
material used be of good quality. 
Then much depends on its making, 
and, like tea, the best result is ob- 
tained when the coffee is made in the 
dining-room. All the same, even a 
bonne a tout faire can be taught to 
make good coffee if she will take a 
reasonable amount of care, and bicn 
entendu, good material, and no stint 
of it doled out to her. 

Pure Mocha coffee without any 
chicory adulteration suits the aver- 
age taste, though a blend of the 
above with Costa Rica or Java pro- 
duces good results. If chicory be 
insisted upon, and some people like 
it, it should not exceed the propor- 
tion of one ounce to one pound of 
the coffee. The rule of thoroughly 
heating the vessel in which the cof- 
fee is to be made applies as it does 
to tea; then a heaped tablespoonful 
of the coffee for a breakfast cup is 
not too large an allowance, and for 
each extra cup a slightly diminished 
addition. Thus for three large cups 
two tablespoonfuls and a half would 
be sufficient. A china or tin perco- 
lator, china for preference, is as good 
a coffee making machine as any of 
the various kinds and descriptions; 
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but it must be kept clean ,of course. 
After it has been heated with some 
boiling water which is poured off at 
once, the coffee is put in, lightly 
pressed down with the presser, then 
as much really boiling water as it will 
absorb poured slowly in. When this 
has dripped through more water is 
added, and so on till the requisite 
quantity has been reached. But the 
water that is added must always be 
boiling, and if possible the percolator 
kept on the stove, or in front of the 
fire, till the coffee is made. Coffee es- 
sence, which can be kept for a day 
or two if tightly corked, is merely 
very strong coffee, such as two table- 
spoonfuls of the coffee and only a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water 
poured on. A dessertspoonful of this 
filled up with boiling milk gives a 
truly delectable cup of breakfast cof- 
fee, which a dessertspoonful of 


whipped cream renders absolutely 
perfect. Of course, the coffee 
essence can be diluted with water 


in lieu of milk, and only a lit- 
tle of the latter commodity used. In 
some places on the Continent very 
strong coffee, served with boiling 
cream, is in vogue, and truly de- 
licious it is. A great deal of the flavor 
of the coffee depends, however, on 
the freshness of the berry—viz.. on 
the length of time that it has been 
roasted. If possible it should be ob- 
tained freshly roasted and freshly 
ground. To roast the berries oneself 
requires great care and trouble, but: it 
is quite the best plan to grind each 
day at home just the required 
amount of berries. 

Coffee made with a suspicion of 
caramel is liked as an after dinner or 
luncheon coffee by some people. It 
is made by putting a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of lump sugar in a small 
saucepan, and allowing it to color al- 
most black, without burning. When 
the coffee, say about four tablespoon- 
fuls, has been put in the heated per- 
colator, add the caramel, and pour on 
the boiling water. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


This summer hatiste is much in 
vogue for little girls. It can he had 
in white, cream and linen shades, 
and is so sheer that a colored under- 
slip will show through. Cream and 
yellow laces may be used as trim- 
mings. Piqué is much in vogue. but 
it is considerably warmer and there- 
fore less desirable for morning or 
day wear. When the evenings are 
cool, however, it is a suitable, but 
not dressy material. 

For girls of ten or twelve shirt- 
waists are now in style. They are of 
all materials, but white is preferred, 
particularly with piqué skirts. 

Linen Eton suits are much worn. 
They are embellished with insertions 
of cream lace and bias bands of 
white or colored linen and rows of 
braid. 

Large collars are universal. They 
are worn on shirt-waists, on ging- 
ham and even organdie dresses. 


INE NEW LOUD 
Edison ana 
Columbia 


RECORDS, $3.50 A DOZ, 
Phonographs, Graphophones, and Gramo- 
phones at lowest prices 
Metropolitan Novelty Co. 105 E. 14th 8t., N.Y, 


CHOCOLATES A LA RUSSE. 


INCOMPARABLY DEL'CIOUS. 
(RUSSIAN EATING CHOCOLATES.) 


Simply indescribable. The most delici- 
ous tasting and attractive looking choco. 
lates onearth. ONE DOLLAR per box. 
Dealers solicited. 


No. 3. 


RUSSIAN ROUGHS 


HOME-MADE CHOCOLATES. 
Cream Centres, Chocolate Coated. All 
flavors, Five-pound box, $1.00, to any 
address. Dealers solicited. 


CLARKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(Russian Brands.) 
CHOCOLATES, COCOAS, CONFECTIONS, 
For Grocers, Bakers, Druggists and 
Confectioners. 


Telephone 2821 Office & Salesroom 
Franklin, 101 Greenwich St. 





NEW YORK. 


ST. PETERSBURG. PARIS. LONDON, 


M. S. FINKELSTEIN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


and Dressmaker 


1578 Broadway and 
710 Seventh Avenue 
Near 47th Street 


NEW YORK 


Fur a Specialty 
Storage in Summer 
Season 
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U. S. 
DRESS SHIELD 


Just right for Shirt Waists. 





H Do your dress 
Ladies.. shields please 
you? the new U.S shield is the 
softest, thinnest shield that you 
ever saw. Try one pair. No 
odor and waterproof. 

Send 20c to Dept. A for 
sample pair. 

U.8. SHIELD CO., 
146 Providence St., Boston, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW, 


(to order) are cut to fit. 
every pattern sent out to give the identi- 
Fill out care- 


Our Paper Patterns we the Heat 
cal style and fit illustrated in the design from which it is ordered. 
fully the following Coupon: 





MEASUREMENT COUPON—FOR CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS ONLY. 


Figure number of illustration................ Page on which it appeared.......-+-++++++ 
In what Montle’s issue ........cccccccccccccscscsccece 
BUSt. ccccsccsccesecs WEIR: 6 casacsssasvsee Length of SkKirt.........seecseesececereeee 


Length of Front of Waist...........-...6 i TBs once on sccene si esasrateveven 


Length of Back of Waist... .........+++- Pie te DOs «civics wersveecesccassave 
Sine OF MOG ccccccccccccsccccvcccscsccese  Sedsescecrescccvescesscesocssecderesseosesene 
CRU OE BNE wx. ciacacciissctonicnscees Amount Enclosed with Order, $.......... 











PICTORIAL REVIEW is the Queen of Fashion Magazines. Subscribe for 


it at once, using the blank below. 





SUBSCRIPTION COUPON. 


AMERICAN FASHION CO., Inc., 


853 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed please find One Dollar for One Year’s Subscription to 


PICTORIAL REVIEW, beginning with..............000. number. 
| Se ee eee eee eee ee Tt Peer TT eee re 
TRG 65:65 ni 5 4 Khe Roe REP TEE WO 6 bh Se eRRARe eee aes 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW, 
AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
Published Every Month by 
THE AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, 
853 Broadway, New York City. 


Inc., 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
One Dollar. 
Ten Cents. 
Twenty Cents. 


One Year, 
Single Copies, 
Patterns that fit, 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW has completed one year of its life, and with its next number en- 
ters upon the second year of its existence. It has been the aim of the publishers to make the 
mayazine a success by offering a class of work hitherto unknown in the field of fashion litera- 
ture. Every month PICTORIAL REVIEW has shown a new and artistic cover, the design 
executed in colors and deserving to be framed ; the paper has been of a superior grade, and 
the artistic quality of the illustrations above praise, In addition, every effort has been made 
to entertain women by articles on interesting topics. 

So great and unexpected has been the success of PICTORIAL REVIEW that its volume 
will hereafter be substantially increased by a number of pages, and its contents will include 
the best short stories obtainable, an interesting serial novel, articles on fashion, dressmaking, 
physical health and beauty, home decoration, amusements, and many other subjects of 
timely interest. ‘ 


A CENTLE CONQUEROR. 


By Fioria Maan. 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 
By Mitprep Moore, 
Aids in Home Decoration. 


GRANNY’S LARDER. 


Tried Recipes from Granny’s Cook Book. 


An interesting novel, in which each chap- 
ter only whets the appetite for more. Read 
it; you will not be disappointed. 


UNWOMANLYV. 


By Janer Farvey, 


A Beautiful Frontispiece : 


**PAST DELICHTS.’’ 


This picture is the work of an artist, and 
if removed from the book and framed, will 
be a lovely ornament to any room. 


CONFIDENCE CORNER. 
For Motbers and Daughters. 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
Thoroughly Practical. 
MOTHERLAND, 

Where Baby Rules. 


FASHION CHAT. 


Direct from Paris. 


A College Girl's Experience. 
HIS MISTAKE. 
3y Ge kaALD WHEELER, 
A very short story. 
THE APPLE OF PARIS. 
By Giapys Grey. 
Helps to Physical Beauty. 


A TRANSFORMATION. 
By Henry MArspeEN, 
A Tale of Love and Gymnastics, 














The above cut shows one of 


the novelties in sleeves. It comes | 


to us direct from Paris and is one 
of the styles most in vogue there, 
being used on some of the finest 
models displayed at the Exposi- 


tion by such couturiers as Beers, | 


Doucet, Felix, e¢ a/. We offer it 


to readers of PicroRIAL REVIEW | 


as a special inducement at the 


absurdly low price of roc. for the | 


paper pattern. Send at once as 
our offer is only for a limited 
time. 


A New Departure. 


Patterns of all garments illustrated 
in PicrortaL REVIEW may be ob- 
tained at the following rates: Tailor- 
made Waists, Jackets and Skirts in 
regular sizes $1.50 each; $1.00 extra 
if cut especially to measure. 

Full costumes $3,00 each. 

All other patterns of waists and 
skirts 20 Cents each. 

Order patterns from 


American Fashion Co. (Inc.) 
853 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY 
(Inc.) begs to announce that it is 
prepared to execute orders for en- 
graving and electrotyping of all 
kinds. These departments are under 
the supervision of men who stand at 
the head of their respective profes- 
sions. Its staff of designers is com- 
posed of true artists and every illus- 
tration and design is as perfect as 
talent and money can make it. 

All designs and illustrations ap- 
pearing in PicroriaL REVIEW are de- 
signed and made in this department. 

Designs and estimates cheerfully 
submitted. 

Send for Free samples of our work. 


AMERICAN FASHION CO. (Inc.) 
883 BROADWAY 
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OF 


Practical Fashions or Women 


DEVOTED TO 


Dressmakers Ladies Tailors ax Malliners 
PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


Copyright 1900 
by the American Fashion Co., Inc. 





| 
| Entered as second-class matter at the New York, 
| N. Y., Post Office 


| Issued on the 15th of each month, at 
| 853 Broapoway, New Yoru 


| BY THE AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY (INC. ) 


Cable Address : Annet, New York, 


Subscription, $1.00 a year 
Single copies, 10 cents 


Rejected contributions will be destroyed if not ac 
companied by a stamped and directed envelope. 

No responsibility assumed for unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 
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TO THE COMPANY 
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LENGTHEN 


and LABOR 
are saved by 
the use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


The Simplest, 
Surest, 
Swiftest and 
Strongest of 

Writing Machines. 
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Ladies’ Waist. 





». 24. Child’s Sailor Suit. 


Price 20 cents. 








No. 54. Ladies’ Skirt. 


Price 20 cents. 





No. 55. Ladies’ House 
Gown. Price 20 cents. 


Price 20 cents. 
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No. 86. Ladies’ Waist. 


Price 20 cents 





Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 


rice 20 cents. 


No. 40. No. 50. Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 


rice 20 cents. 


No. 3. Ladies Waist. Price 


20 cents. 


No. 43. Ladies’ Blouse. | 
Price 20 cents. 
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No. 41. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
Price 20 cents. 


No. 85. Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist. Price 20 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. 


No. 19. 
Price 20 cents. 


No. 18. Girls’ Dress, 
Price 20 cents. 


No. 53. Girls’ Dress. 


No, 45. Girls Dress. , 
Price 20 cents. 


Price 20 cents. 


No. 17. Girls’ Dress. 
Price 20 cents. 





No. 88. Ladies’ Waist 
and Skirt. Price 
20 cents each. 


No. 10. Ladies’ Waist 
and Skirt. Price 
20 cents each. 


No. 44. Ladies’ 
Waist and Skirt. 
Price 20cents each. 


No. 30. Ladies’ Waist 
and Skirt. Price 
20 cents each. 





Ladies’ Waist and 
Price 20 cents each. 


Ladies’ Waist and Skirt. Price 


20 cents each. 


No. 89. 
Skirt, 


No. go. 


en eed 























No. 46. Ladies’ Skirt, No, 42. 


No., 52. Ladies’ House Ladies’ House No. 87, Ladies’ House No. 47. Ladies’ House No. 49. Ladies’ Skirt, 
Gown, Price 20 cents. Gown, Price 20 cents, Gown, Price 20 cents, Gown, Price 20 cents. Price 20 cents, Price 20 cents. ; 
The above patterns in any desired size. Order garments by bust measure. 
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FIVE PIECE SKIRT WITH TUCKS IN BACK. 


Copyrighted.—All rights reserved. 
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To draft this skirt, we will use the following measures, Waist 24, Hip 42, Front Length 42, Side Length 43, Back 
Length 43. In drafting this skirt, you must pear in mind that it is a plain tight fitting skirt, and the goods from Y to Z 
is added extra for tucks, To proportion this skirt, we start withthe Hip measure, which is 42 inches. Since we draft 
only half of the skirt, we will need half of the Hip measute, which is 21 inches, and therefore, need only half of the five 
gores, which is 2% gores or three pieces. Remember, we are drafting this to the Hip Measure. Draw line AB 42 
inches, front length and square out at A for waist line. It is not particular about the length of this line; make it six 
or seven inches, then measure down from A five inches, to C, where we apply the Hip Measure. Now we must decide 
how wide to make the front gore, This is only a matter of taste, you can make it as wide or narrow as you desire. 

We will make the front gore five inches wide, so draw a line from C, five inches to D. If you. desire the 
front gore to hang plain at the bottom, do not make it more than twice as wide as it is atthe Hip, which would be 
ten inches. Square out from B ten inches to E. Now draw a straight line from E through D to waist line. 
Measure from waist line down the length of the skirt, 42 inches, toward E, from there, curve to center of gore 
at bottom. Measure down from A } to } inch and curve toward W. This completes the front gore. Some persons 
prefer to have either the edge of the second gore, or the dart, when one is used, come right at the fullest part 
of the Hips. We can locate this point, by measuring from the prominent part of the Hip, on one side across the 
front to the same place on the opposite Hip, keeping five inches below the Waist. Then taking half of this measure, 
we will get the distance from the center of the front to the fullest part of the Hip so you can locate the dart, or 
change the width of the pieces to suit. 

To tell how wide to make the second gore, we use this measure that we have just taken from the high part 
of the hip, across the front to the opposite hip. We will say that measured 24 inches; half the amount would be 
12, the distance from the center of the front to the hip. If the front gore covers five inches, the side gore must 
cover the difference between 12 and 5, which is 7 inches, that you must make the side gore to have the seam come 
over the hip. Draw straight line from F to G 42 inches, length of skirt. Measure down from F five inches to H, 
then measure out 7 inches from H to J. The width of this gore at the bottom can be about three times as wice 
as at the hip. Square out from G 21 inches, to K, draw straight line from K through J to waist line. Measure 
down the line just drawn toward K, the length required for the side, in this case 43 inches, and from this point curve 
back to the center of gore at the bottom. Measure down about } inch at top at waist line and curve from F to X. 
We are now ready to draft the back gore. 

Half the Hip Measure was 21 inches; half the front gore and the first side gore covered 12 inches, so the 
back gore must cover the remainder of the 21 inches; 21 less 12, leaves g inches for the back gore. Draw line 
L, M 43 inches long and draw straight line out from L, toward Z about 12 inches. Measure down from L, five inches to 

- O. Measure out from O nine inches to P. The width of the back gore at the bottom can be 
—— about three times the width at the Hip, or 27 inchesfrom MtoR. Draw straight line from 
R through P to line at top. You can measure down from straight line at Y one half inch, 
and curve tol. Measure from curved line, down toward R the back length, 43 in. and curve 
to center of gore at bottom. Now add goods for the tucks. Measure from Y, to Z., 2 inches, 
and from R to §, six inches. Let the goods extend about twoin. above Z. Lay the tucks in 
any width you desire, so that line Z 5 comes to line Y R, and then cut top off on curved ine 
T. Cut the bottom online V. This completes half the skirt pattern except the waist line. 
We now find out how much goods we will have to take out of the waist line. The waist 
measure was 24 in., but since we are only cutting half the pattern, we will need only half 
of 24, which is12. The three pieces must measure 12 inches at the waist. Measure from 
A to W, from F to X, and from L, to Y, add them all together. If they measure 15 in. this is 
three in. more than necessary, since the three pieces were to measure only 12 inches. This 
must be taken out in darts, We usually take the largest dart out over the hips. We will 
take two inches out of the hip seam, by measuring in one inch from X and curve it down 
to J, and one inch at L, and curve it downto O. Measure in one half inch at F, and curve 
to H, and one haif at W, andcurvetoD. These tucks, should only run down about five or 
six in. and then fall in graceful folds as shown at the bottom of this cut. This completes 
the skirt and if you follow these instructions, you will find it very satisfactory. 


—— 
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Succeed in Your Business! 





Yow ts the Gime / 


LEARN 


Dresscutting, 
Dressmaking 
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Ladies’ Tailoring | 
BuyinG THE System. BY THE LEARNING TO Drarr anv } 


Selected over all othe ‘rs to represe nt the United States at the Paris Exposition, because it is known to be the best met! od ever invented 
sek and making gr all kinds of Ladies’ Garments. Used in the leadi ng establishments (John Wanamaker’ s, etc.) and the be Tailorins g and 
smaking shons in all parts of the United States and Canada, and many in Europe. Some of the many 


REASONS FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. | 


It drafts from actual measure in one-fifth the usual time, and yet can be learned in one-tenth the time re: juired for any other method. 
lrafts on the goods; saves the making of gt patterns and enables persons who could never learn to use the square to become expert 























tters because it simplifies drafting; lessens the liability to make mistakes; follows the changes of fashion easier and fits more forms per- 
, without alteration. bil, 
Largest and Best Dressmaking and Cailoring Schools in the World. k 
| MCDOWELL SCHOOLS. | 110" 0 1 Nebown sem 1 McDOWELL SCHOOLS. 
| EASY PAYTIENTS. POSITIONS FREE. 
NEW YORK, CHICACO, 
310 to 318 Sixth Ave. 78 State Street 
 =PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
28 South Eighth Street 103 Post Street 
BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, 
184 Boylston Street 3225 Olive St. 
PROVIDENCE, PITTSBURCH, - 
335 Westminster Street 4ll Penn Avenue | 
BUFFALO, BALTIMORE, 
8 and 10 Palace Arcade é ie 5 West Lexington St. iF 
ELMIRA, = NEWARK, iy 
101 East Water Street ALBERT McDOWELL. 835 Broad Street 











THE ONLY IMPROVEMENT ON THE TAILOR’S SQUARE EVER INVENTED. 
(Over one hundred thousand (100,000) [icDowell Systems in daily use.) 


OURSE OF INSTRUCTION—PRACTICAL, THOROUGH and COMPLETE ” 


Every Style of Ladies’ Garments taught. Your own materials made up. Unlimited lessons. Individual instruction. Expert tailors (men) and 
verienced dressmakers employed as teachers to in truct pupils in Cutting, Fitting, Making and Finishing of Street, Evening and strictly Tailor- 
e Dresses. Everything new, novel, stylish and up-to-date. Shirt Waist, Bias Dart, Seamless Waist, French Basque, Princess, Sleeves, 
rts, (gored and circular, always the latest), Coats, Capes, Wraps and Jackets; Lessons in Measuring, Draping, Basting, Boning, Matching 
pes and Plaids, Trying-on, etc; in fact, everything necessary to make you an expert and insure your success. fh 
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Every Part of it is actual inch measure. ‘“® Every part of the draft is made as in square drafting. 


SUCCESS! SUCCESS! 





The only System in existence 
for cutting and making Ladies’ Garments, 
having sufficient merit to warrant 
A GUARANTEE 
to refund your money if not found 
SUPERIOR TO ANY SFETHOD. 
Cai: or Write. 


Full information, drafts, circulars etc. fur 


nished on application to the 


se McDowell x 
(Garment Drafting Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
No. 6 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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TAKING AN ORDER 
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INVESTICATE THIS WONDERFUL SYSTEM. #8 



















“NO BRASS EYELETS” 








\ SUPPOSE YOU BOUGHT A 


Kabo Corset 


anv iT Fitted Better, 
Looked Better, 
Wore Better, 


Than any other corset you ever owned at any price— 


Wouldn’t It Make You Glad? 
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